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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Station of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 253. Land, 6oo0 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, etc. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Numer of members, 47. 
Land, 280 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,’’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Binte CommMuNISM 
or CompLex MarriaGg, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to per A ponsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does of mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a women with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help ; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
Jamilies, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 


These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers ; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 


buildi are ad. d to a certain number, and it wants no more. 








2. The Wallingford Community, though it has not attained the | 


normal size, has as many members as it can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as it grows in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvions that they can not all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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THE EVERLASTING PITY. 





As lies the blue behind the thunder-cloud, 

As lurk the snowdrops ’neath the drifted snow, 
As the bright buds till April calls aloud 

Hide deep within the black and leafless bough, 
So, despite care and sorrow, loss and fret,” 

God’s loving pity guards His children’s fates ; 
Oh, in our darkness let us trust Him yet, 

Whose Comforter each patient soul awaits. 


Believe the rankling wound in love is sent, 
Believe the grief in chastening mercy comes, 
And so the bitter “why ” to faith will melt, 
And sorrow smile among her darling’s tombs. 
Watching the violets gem the grassy lane 
That late in desolate Winter chill we trod, 
Let the sweet flowers preach to the lonely pain 
The everlasting pity of our God. 
—Tinsley’s Magazine. 


THE WHITE BANNER. 





T may be well for Bible Communists—with- 

out making a parade of their personal 
welfare—to insist on a reversal of the old 
theory that perfect happiness is impossible, 
that the world is for everybody a place of sor- 
row and a vale of tears. We beg pardon for 
disbelieving this old dogma—for knowing and 
asserting that it is not true. According to our 
understanding of life, quite the reverse of it is 
true. We find existence here a place of vic- 
tory, of joy, of up-springing abundance of life. 
Why should it not be? Has Christ come into 
humanity for nothing? Did he pour out his 
life for us in vain? Is the unity that he insti- 
tuted among his followers, fruitless? Is the 
reward promised to them who forsake all for 
him, a fiction? If not—if these transactions 
belonging to the history of Christianity and 
our salvation are of valid account—then thére 
is a basis for assuming that perfect happiness 
now, here, and forever, is the normal state of 
man. 

Our earnestness for correcting the false 
view which we have referred to, springs not 
from an egotistical exaggeration of the impor- 
tance of personal happiness, but from the 
necessity that every fair mind feels of doing 
justice to its benefactors. If a man should 
give you a hundred thousand dollars, it. would 
be but a poor return for his generosity for you 
still to wear your ragged coat and feel poor 
and mean. So when Christ has fought all our 
battles and sounded the gamut of possible 
human experience, from the helpless cry of 
the infant to the rending of the bands of 
death, and ascension to immortal glory, and 
offers us this amazing line of victories for ap- 
plication to our own condition, how can we go 
mourning through the world, and call it a vale 
of tears? 


The theory that life is necessarily cumbered 
with sorrow and pain, responds exactly to the 
religion, or rather no-religion, of the poor 





A WEEKLY FOURNAL OF HOME, SCIENCE AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ee Series. Vol. XII., No. 35 
Whole No. 1587 
wretch expressed in the 7th of Romans— 
“when I would do good, evil is present with 
me ”—and both together form the devil’s body 

of theology. 

The theory which Bible Communism teaches 
and exemplifies, is, that there is a time for all 
things ; for repentance and seeking with tears 
among the rest ; that there is a time for cruci- 
fixion and criticism and the giving up of all 
for Christ. But it also teaches that these are 
but the temporary, incidental conditions of a 
progress into life. When repentance is achieved, 
why repent again? When Christ is received, 
where is there room for aught but joy? 
When all has been given up for him, then 
begins the returning hundred-fold, and that 
inward song of the soul which blends with the 
anthems of eternity.—G. W. Noyes. 


THE GERM THEORY OF DISEASE. 





BY G. E. CRAGIN, M. D. 
HE striking analogy between fermentation 
and the process of disease in some of its 
forms, has led many to suppose, and even to assert 
that disease is, primarily, a species of animal fer- 
mentation strictly analogous to the ordinary vege- 
table fermentation, and dependent upon the intro- 
duction of a germ into the blood which soon 
affects the whole mass of blood within the system 
in the same way that a particle of ferment will 
change the whole mass of a vegetable solution in 
which it may be placed. 

This is a beautiful and seductive theory, for 
theory it is yet so far as a general application is 
concerned, and we must carefully scan the facts we 
have in hand bearing upon the subject before as- 
suming that the theory is even demonstrable in a 
single instance. In order that we may get a clear 
idea of the subject, we will begin by describing 
and analyzing the process of fermentation as we 
see it working in an organic solution under the 
microscope. 

Whenever a particle of the Zorula cerevisia, 
or yeast-plant, is put into a fermentable fluid 
containing some form of albuminous matter in 
addition to sugar, we see the original germ or 
parent cell sending forth buds or elongated projec- 
tions which soon become fully developed cells, and 
which in turn, send forth new cells until the whole 
mass of the solution is filled with this cell growth, 
or the process is arrested by conditions and agents 
of which we will speak further on. 


In the phenomena of fermentation, or the growth 
of the fungus known as /orula cerevisia or yeast- 
plant, we observe that the first condition necessary 
for the starting of the process is the introduction 
into a proper pabulum of 

A LIVING GERM-CELL. 
A hundred years ago or more, Spallanzani demon- 
strated the fact that fermentation can only take 
place where the living cells of the yeast-plant are 
present in the fermentable liquid ; that when these 
germs are killed by a temperature of 212° or less, 
and the albuminous liquid is hermetically sealed 
from the air, the process of fermentation or cell 
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development, is permanently arrested. This fact 
was afterwards more fully demonstrated by Appert 
and resulted in the perfecting of the process of 
canning meats and vegetables, now grown to be 
such an enormous interest the world over. 

We are aware that the question of spontaneous 
generation is still under dispute, but that does not 
invalidate our claim in regard to the necessary 
presence of a yeast-plant cell in order that fermen- 
tation may take place. The law as laid down by 
Virchow, omnis cellula e cellula, applies to the 
propagation of the yeast-plant, which propagation 
or development can only be arrested by 


HEAT, COLD AND ANTISEPTICS. 


These methods of arresting or preventing fer- 
mentation are so familiar to all as to hardly need 
more than a mention. <A temperature of 212° Fah. 
is found to be sufficient to kill the fermentation 
germs, and the cell development is also promptly 
arrested by a temperature below the freezing 
point. The so-called mineral acids, chlorine, 
phenol, or carbolic acid, salicylic acid, creosote 
etc., are well-known agents in preventing the growth 
of the yeast-plant. 

The third or last condition or result which we 
notice in the process of fermentation is the 


EXHAUSTION OF SUSCEPTIBILITY. 


When to a solution of sugar and albumen we 
add a particle of yeast ferment, or expose the solu- 
tion to the atmospheric germs which every-where 
abound, the sugar is soon changed into alcohol and 
carbonic acid, while the albumen is absorbed by 
the yeast-plant as food. If the solution contains 
the right proportions of both sugar and albumen 
the fermenting process will be complete ; the whole 
of the sugar will be converted into alcohol and 
carbonic acid, and the albumen will disappear. 

This makes an end ot the first, or alcoholic fer- 
mentation, and it can not be again started without 
first adding more sugar and albumen; the sus- 
ceptibility to the development of the yeast-plant, 
or alcoholic fermentation is exhausted. If, how- 
ever the process be arrested, or the quantity of 
sugar be large, a second fermentation will take 
place exactly like the first and completing the 
change. Here, then, in a few words we have the 
process of fermentation and the means of arresting 
or of preventing it, slightly changing the order as 
given above: 

Ist. The addition of a germ cell to a solution 
under proper conditions, containing the materials 
for the development and propagation of like cells. 

2d. The rapid progress of such cell development 
until the cell material is exhausted, or the process 
arrested. 

3d. The means for arresting, or preventing the 
cell development. 

We will now apply these conditions or principles 
to such diseases as most resemble the process of 
fermentation and see how far the analogy is sup- 
ported by facts. 

The simplest form of disease of a parasitic na- 
ture which resembles the process of fermentation 
is called sarcina ventricula, a fungus usually af- 
fecting the stomach which sometimes becomes 
completely filled by amass of cell growth. As 
sarcina and the yeast-plant are often found together 
in the stomach and intestines in cases of indiges- 
tion and dispepsia, the propagation and general 
characteristics of the former are found to clearly 
resemble the yeast-plant, and both may be de- 
scribed as cryptogamous plants found under cer- 
tain conditions within the animal system. These 
parasitic growths are destroyed by using the bisul- 
phate or hyposulphite of soda which is decomposed 
by the acids of the stomach setting free sulphurous 
acid. As these cell growths are usually the re- 
sults of certain local conditions in the stomach, 
they may, and do return as often as these condi- 





tions obtain. The general health is not always 
affected by this parasite which merely indicates a 
weak state of digestion. The whole case may be 
briefly given thus: 

We are constantly taking into our system the 
germs of the yeast-plant and sarcina. Whenever 
digestion is weak or partly performed, the pro- 
cess of cell development or fermentation of the 
contents of the stomach immediately begins, and 
continues until the mass is rejected, or is overpow- 
ered by the vital forces. And this may recur an 
indefinite number of times. 

Passing over the subjects of pyzmia or blood- 
poisoning, about which so much has been written 
and so little known, we will now consider the class of 
diseases known as “ Zymotic,” including eruptive 
fevers, small-pox, measles, scarlet fever, etc., and 
see how far the germ theory is supported by the 
facts. These diseases have certain peculiarities 
in common which may be described as follows : 

They are only propagated by a specific poison ; 

They require a certain length of time for incu- 
bation ; 

They are self-limited and can not be arrested ; 

A single attack as a rule exhausts the suscepti- 
bility of the patient for the disease, but with a ten- 
dency in some forms of these contagious diseases 
to return. 

If in place of “specific poison” we could say 
“ germ-cell,” our case of analogy between fermen- 
tation and these zymotic diseases, would be pretty 
well made out. But as yet, we can do nothing of 
the kind. All we really &xow is this: 

That diseases involving a well-known and recog- 
nized train of symptoms and effects are transmitted 
from one person to another in some form which we 
can not, or have not yet detected. We are begin- 
ning to find out Zow this unknown poison or con- 
dition is communicated in many cases, but beyond 
that all is guess-work. We also know that each 
specific poison is distinct from all others; that 
small-pox will only cause small-pox ; that scarlet 
fever will only reproduce itself; that we only have 
measles when that disease is around, and so on. 


Although we have not as yet been able to detect 
and isolate a real small-pox or scarlet-fever germ 
cell, we can detect and guard against certain forms 
of these poisons which closely resemble in some 
respects the primary cells of the yeast-plant and 
sarcina. 

The most common way in which these zymotic 
diseases are communicated is by the dissemination 
of the scales or particles of dead skin, which peel 
off after the inflammation has subsided. These 
particles of skin or epithelial scales are thoroughly 
impregnated with the disease which causes their 
desquamation and to all intents and purposes are 
specific germ-cells of the particular disease in the 
case. The epithelial scales or cells are the car- 
riers of the specific poison of all those diseases 
which cause an inflammation of the skin, small- 
pox, measles, scarlet fever, chicken-pox, and some 
claim typhoid, typhus and yellow fevers. In 
whooping-cough and mumps we have no such in- 
flammation and desquamation of the external sur- 
face, but the same results may be obtained from 
contagious germs or cells from the diseased glands 
and mucous membrane. These poisoned cells 
show astonishing vitality and power to reproduce 
their specific disease after long periods of time. 
They are often carried in clothing and other fabrics 
thousands of miles, causirg an outbreak of disease 
in unexpected localities and in apparently healthy 
conditions. The most frequent way in which yel- 
low fever is carried from place to place is by the 
infected clothing of the victims. Cholera is trans- 
mitted in the same way. The specific poison is 
found in the form of a spore or cell which is void- 
ed in great quantities from the bowels of the 
patients. These spores or poison cells, are lodged 





upon the bedding or clothing, and unless destroyed 
by antiseptics, will surely reproduce cholera wher- 
ever the conditions for development are favorable. 


Now the question is, allowing for the sake of 
argument, that we have a specific germ-cell of 
small-pox, measles, etc., do these germs when in- 
troduced into the blood reproduce themselves after 
the manner of the ‘oru/a cerevisia when they are 
in a solution of albumen and sugar? Or, in other 
words, is an attack of small-pox, scarlet fever or 
measles, a case of anzmal fermentation similar to 
the ordinary vegetable fermentation? Do we find 
the blood filled with a new cell growth during an 
attack of zymotic disease ? 


Up to the present time microscopical examination 
has failed to demonstrate the presence of any such 
specific cell or cell growth in the blood during an 
attack of any one of the zymotic diseases. The 
whole mass of the blood appears more or less dis- 
organized and poisoned ; but no distinct cell forma- 
tion has yet been discovered. We can not say 
that such a cell-growth does not exist; and we 
must allow that the whole phenomena connected 
with the innoculation and development of a zymotic 
disease bears a strong resemblance to ordinary fer- 
mentation; but that is all we really know. The 
presence of the specific germs in the bowels of a 
cholera patient is strong evidence in favor of the 
blood ferment theory, but does not by any means 
settle the question. In yellow fever the specific 
germ-theory is still more difficult to prove. The 
great mass of evidence goes to show that the disease 
is not contagious; that the specific cause originates 
without the body, and can only be communicated 
by infection ; that although the most frequent way 
in which it is carried about is in clothing, yet all 
attempts to detect a distinct physical germ have 
failed. And though the whole mass of the blood 
appears to undergo a great change during an at- 
tack of this disease, no traces of a new or peculiar 
cell-growth have been seen. 


Although our knowledge of specific germs and 
of cell-development in the diseased blood may be 
characterized more by what we do not know than 
by what we do—and the analogy between these 
diseases and the process of fermentation may seem 
more than doubtful—yet in other respects, as we 
shall soon show, there are strong points of resem- 
blance. And this brings us to the consideration of 
the effect of heat, cold, and of antiseptics, or anti- 
blood poisons. 


The modern treatment of zymotic diseases con- 
sists largely in the use of means for checking the 
spread of the specific poison. Among the most 
common agents in use for this purpose are car- 
bolic acid, carbolate of lime, and other compounds 
of which carbolic acid is the active agent; chlorine, 
chloride of soda, and the various chlorinated mix- 
tures; sulphuric, hydrochloric and nitric acids ; 
sulphates of copper and iron; sulphurous acid, 
and the lower oxiues of nitrogen ; salicylic acid, 
permanganate of potassa and many others. By 
the prompt and thorough use of these agents and 
more especially of carbolic acid, the specific poison 
of these contagious and infectious diseases can be 
utterly destroyed. A case of measles, or of scar- 
let fever, or small-pox can be confined to a single 
room by hanging a sheet saturated with carbolic 
acid before the door, and washing, not only the 
patient, but every article in the room in a solution 
of the same material. By keeping every thing and 
every body who comes in contact with these dis- 
eases, and the poisoned air of the sick-room 
thoroughly saturated with these antiseptic agents 
the disease can be limited to a single case, provided 
these preventives are used in time. In 1872 the 
New-York Board of Health stamped out the 
cholera by these means no less than four times 
after it had gained a foothold within the city ; and 
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the effect of these agents together with the neces- 
sary sanitary conditions are now so well understood 
by the public health officers that there is hardly 
a possibility of that disease ever again getting 
access to the city, except in isolated cases. With 
yellow fever, however, our knowledge of its method 
of propagation and of the means for checking it, 
are very limited. Unlike other diseases, it is 
mostly confined to cities and large towns ; it affects 
all ages alike; and though good sanitary condi- 
tions are important, yet the only thing which 
seems to kill the specific poison is cold. The first 
sharp frost generally makes an end of it. In lati- 
tudes where no frost occurs the disease is only 
limited by the number of susceptible persons in 
the affected district; it stops only for lack of 
victims. 


The application of heat for destroying these 
specific poisons has not been so fully tested as 
these other means, it being more difficult from the 
nature of the case, to apply a sufficiently high 
temperature to the air of a sick room, or locality, 
to insure the destruction of the poison germs. 
The application of a high temperature to a fever 
patient, as that of the Turkish Bath, from 120° 
to 150° Fah. would undoubtedly prove of great 
value in relieving the patient, and expediting a 
cure ; but as the temperature of the body is raised 
but a few degress above the normal standard it 
would hardly be sufficient to kill the poison cells 
on the surface of a scarlet-fever or small-pox 
patient. 


We now come to the last point of comparison 
between fermentation and zymotic diseases, that of 
exhaustion of susceptibility ; and upon this point 
perhaps, we have more satisfactory evidence of re- 
semblance and close analogy than any other. 


In the immense majority of cases, those who 
have suffered from an attack of small-pox, scarlet 
fever, measles, chicken-pox, mumps, whooping- 
cough, typhoid, typhus, and yellow fever, are ex- 
empt from the liability to a second attack. And, 
as a rule, this exhaustion of susceptibility con- 
tinues through life. In regard to vaccination, 
which may be considered as a modified form of 
small-pox, the protection is found to be more or 
less limited and a re-vaccination is required. But 
where a person has had the genuine disease, they 
very rarely have it a second time. And more than 
this; it would appear that living for a certain length 
of time in localities where there is more or less 
exposure to the specific poison, or conditions favor- 
able to the development of such a disease as yel- 
low fever, tends to diminish the liability to take 
the disease ; the person becomes acclimated. Per- 
sons who are born and brought up in a yellow- 
fever latitude seldom have the disease, and when 
they do it is of the mildest form. The various 
native tribes of the torrid zone are but little affected 
either by yellow fever or intermittant fever. The 
susceptibility seems to be eradicated from them as 
arace. Long exposure to the fever germs or pois- 
on seems to produce the same effect as when the 
person gets a full dose at once in the form of an 
attack of the disease. It is simply a gradual 
elimination of susceptibility. Of course there are 
exceptions to this rule of exhausting the suscepti- 
bility by a single attack of zymotic disease; and 
there are cases on record of persons who have had 
three or four attacks of small-pox ; no amount of 
the disease seemed enough to destroy the liability 
to recur. But these are the few exceptions and do 
not by any means weaken the general rule that one 
attack secures immunity for the rest of life. 


RECAPITULATION, 


To establish the germ, or fermentation theory 
of disease then, the following condition and results 
must be demonstrated ; 





A living germ or cell must be placed in suitable 
conditions for development. 

Cell proliferation must take place. 

Exhaustion of susceptibility the result. 

Antagonistic and destructive effect of the so- 
called antiseptics. 

In the examination of Zymotic diseases we find : 

Ist. Mo proof, which amounts to a demonstra- 
tion, that specific germ-cells exist The poisoned 
scales of epithelium from a convalescent small-pox 
or scarlet-fever patient, are simply natural cells 
filled with the specific poison which happens to be 
present. 

2d. Specific cell development in the blood not yet 
found. Cowan has shown that in many cases of 
cholera there are altered cells in the blood, but de- 
tects no evidence that they were more than the 
natural red or white corpuscles in a diseased state. 

3a. Exhaustion of susceptibility the rule in the 
great majority of cases. 

4th. Antiseptics and cold destroy the specific 
poison. 

Although the evidence in favor of this theory 
is balanced merely by negative evidence against it, 
we can as yet only bring in the Scotch verdict of 
“ Not proven.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


—, Ohio, Aug. 19, 1875. 

DEAR FRIENDS :—I received the “‘ Home-Talk ” 
book on the 13th and finished reading it the 17th 
of August. 1 expected to find it somewhat 
interesting to me notwithstanding I had read every 
line from Mr. Noyes I could get hold of in the 
CIRCULAR. I may say studied, instead of read 
simply; -but I found this volume abounding with 
new ideas. It is worthy of use as a pocket com- 
panion unti! it is all transferred into the head and 
heart. There is little that is old in it. It is 
“things new,” emphatically, to the general reader. 
The Lord have mercy upon such as have preju- 
diced minds against its author so they are afraid of 
it, absolutely. For thousands of dollars I would 
not have had my own mind blinded by prejudice 
against Oneida-as it has been, and through these 


men. There is no substance to their teachings or 
writings. Rich men will not give except to promote 


their own purposes and interests, and this case is no 
exception to the rule. Let religious enterprises 
stand upon their own bases hereafter. It would 
ruin an angel to be subject to capital as we have 
been. Christians must depend upon God and their 
own resources, and no more beg of capitalists. 

I told a friend that the book of “ Home Talks ” 
was worth its weight in gold, and I mean it too. 
It is full of bottom bed-rock principles, facts and 
truths. When I read Home-Talks in the Cir- 
CULAR, they seemed to me to be as good as could 
be. I would not be deprived of reading the CIRCULAR 
one year as it issues, for ten dollars, for I so de- 
cided when offered that amount if I would suspend 
the reading for one year, by a mistaken sister; but 
as compared with this little volume it is like lead 
and scraps in scales as compared with the same 
metal melted and moulded into a minnie-ball and 
shot from a pisto). Again, I have not detected the 
slightest mistake, as I recollect, in the execution 
of the book. It meets my ideal—a perfect speci- 
men, chaste as can be. Every Jetter appears to 
tell. There is not a man or woman so high or so 
low in the wide world but could be profited by it if 
he or she would consent to read it. How I pity 
the youths around me who are so ignorant of the 
truth which concerns them so vitally, We must 
contend for free discussion absolutely. Truth can 
cope with error if left free. Where is the man 
who has borne more and better fruit that J. H. 
Noyes since the days of Paul? I do not believe 
that man has lived. He is the pick of any and all 
of them, the chosen and anointed of God—the 





greatest and best man of the age, traduced as he 
hasbeen. The Lord forgive the innocent and re- 
ward the guilty. Amen. E. 


THE ORIGIN OF LIFE. 





Professor J. W. Dawson, Principal of McGill 
College, Montreal, one of the most prominent of 
the opponents of the Darwinian theories, read an 
interesting paper on the subject at the Science 
meeting in Detroit recently. Its conclusion was 
as follows : , 

“Can we formulate a few of the general laws, or per- 
haps I had better call them the general conclusions, 
respecting life, in which all Paleontologists may agree ? 
Perhaps it is not possible to do this at present satisfac- 
torily, but the attempt may do no harm. We may then, 
I think, make the following affirmations : 

“1, The existence of life and organization on the 
earth is not eternal, or even coéval with the beginning 
of the physical universe, but may possibly date from 
Laurentian or immediately pre-Laurentian times. 

“2. The introduction of new species of animals and 
plants has been a continuous process, not necessarily in 
the sense of derivation of one species from another, but 
in the higher sense of the continued operation of the 
cause or causes which introduced life at first. This, as 
already stated, I take to be the true theological or Scrip- 
tural as well as scientific idea of what we ordinarily and 
somewhat loosely term creation. 

“3. Though thus continuous, the process has not 
been uniform ; but periods of rapid production of spe- 
cies have alternated with others, in which many disap- 
peared and few were introduced. This may have been 
an effect of physical cycles reacting on the progress of 
life. 

“4. Species, like individuals, have greater energy and 
vitality in their younger stages, and rapidly assume all 
their varietal forms, and extend themselves as widely as 
external circumstances will permit. Like individuals, 
also, they have their periods of old age and decay, 
though the life of some species has been of enormous 
duration in comparison with that of others; the differ- 
ence appearing to be connected with degrees of adapta- 
tion to different conditions of life. 

“5. Many allied species, constituting groups of ani- 
mals and plants, have made their appearance at once in 
various parts of the earth, and these groups have obeyed 
the same laws with the individual and the species in cul- 
minating rapidly, and then slowly diminishing, though a 
large group once introduced has rarely disappeared 
altogether. 

**6. Groups of species, as genera and orders, do not 
usually begin with their highest and lowest forms, but 
with intermediate and generalized types, and they show 
a capacity for both elevation and degradation in their 
subsequent history. 

“7, The history-of life presents a progress from the 
lower to the higher, and from the simpler to the more 
complex, and from the more generalized to the more 
specialized. In this progress new types are introduced 
and take the place of the older ones, which sink to a rela- 
tively subordinate place, and become thus degraded. 
But the physical and organic changes have been so cor- 
related and adjusted that life has not only always main- 
tained its existence, but has been enabled to assume 
more complex forms, and older forms have been made 
to prepare the way for newer, so that there has been on 
the whole a steady elevation, culminating in man him- 
self. Elevation and specialization have, however, been 
secured at the expense of vital energy and range of 
adaptation, uutil the new element of a rational and in- 
ventive nature was introduced in the case of man. 

“8. In regard to the larger and more distinct types, 
we can not find evidence that they have in their intro- 
duction been preceded by similar forms connecting them 
with previous groups; but there is reason to believe 
that many supposed representative species in successive 
formations are really only races or varieties. 

“9. In so far as we can trace their history, specific 
types are permanent in their characters from their intro- 
duction to their extinction, and their earlier varietal forms 
are similar to their later ones. 

“to, Paleontology furnishes no direct evidence, per- 
haps never can furnish any, as to the actual transforma- 
tion of one species into another, or as to the actual 
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circumstances of creation of a species, but the drift of 
its testimony is to show that species come in per saltum 
rather than by any slow and gradual process. 

“11. The origin and history of life can not any more 
than the origin and determination of matter and force 
be explained on purely material grounds, but involves 
the consideration of power referable to the unseen and 
spiritual world. Different minds may state the princi- 
ples in different ways ; but I believe that, in so far as 
Paleontology is concerned, in substance they must hold 
good at least as steps to higher truths. And now allow 
me to say that we should be thankful that it is given to 
us to deal with such great questions, and that in doing 
so deep humility, earnest seeking for truth, patient col- 
lection of all facts, self-denying abstinence from hasty 
generalizations, forbearance and generous estimation 
with regard to our fellow-laborers, and reliance on that 
Divine Spirit which has breathed into us our intelligent 
life and is the source of all true wisdom, are the quali- 
ties which best become us. While thanking you for the 
honor which you have done me in inviting me to deliver 
this address, and conveying to you the kindly regards and 
good wishes of all your fellow-workers in the Canadian 
Dominion, allow me to express the fervent hope that we 


all may be one in our patient and earnest labors.”— 
Ere. Post. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 
Harriet M. eons EpIiTor. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 30, 1875. 


WHY WE DO NOT PROSELYTE. 


OR more than forty years Mr. Noyes has 
been publishing his principles to the world; 
at first his religious theories, afterwards his con- 
victions as to the true social life. For more than 
twenty-five years those theories and principles have 
been practically tested in the experience of the 
Oneida Community. Much of our experience has, 
by publication, become matter of history. Our ex- 
periment in Communism is called a success. We 
may be said to have solved the problems of self-sup- 
port and self-government. Seeing this, people fre- 
quently complain to us because we do not hasten 
to give to all the world the benefits of Communism 
like ours, either by receiving into our present fami- 
lies all who desire to join, or by furnishing leaders 
to organize additional Communities on the same 
plan. They say: “Of what profit is it that you 
publish and we read in the CrRCULAR such glowing 
accounts of the advantages of your way of life, 
unless we are to partake of those advantages? You 
will not receive us as members, and you do not 
think the time has come for founding other similar 
Communities; of what use, then, is it for us to 
study the subject; We only tantalize and render 
ourselves discontented with our present lot.” To 
these we are obliged to make answer that, as a 
model, our Community is not yet sufficiently tested 
to make us sure that it is perfect. There are still 
some points to be developed, slowly and patiently, 
and the results confirmed by time, which tries all 
things. For example, we do not feel that we have 
yet fully solved the problem of home education for 
our children. We are studying the matter and 
watching for providential guidance. 

Those who take upon themselves to reform any 
of the vital customs of society undertake a great 
responsibility. This is most emphatically true 
where the results of a failure would be so dis- 
astrous as in an attempt at Communism in which 
marriage and the individual ownership of property 
are done away with. People come forth from such 
failures wrecked in many of the interests which 
were most dear to them. With a knowledge of the 
Communistic failures recorded in the History of 
American Socialisms before our eyes we can not 
undertake to form other Communities, or greatly 





increase our own, until we have so far perfected 
and tested our plan that we can guarantee the 
safety of all under our guidance. If it is urged 
that such conservatism on our part is likely to pre- 
vent many of the present generation from living in 
a Community, as they so much desire, we can only 
reply that it is better that they should never engage 
in Communism than that they should engage in it 
and get wrecked. We shall be glad to go ahead 
and extend our system just as soon as we get a 
signal from the powers above to do so. And while 
we are waiting for liberty to expand, those who are 
waiting and longing for a participation in Commu- 
nistic life can do no better thing than to study our 
writings and make themselves familiar with the 
fundamental truths which underlie our social system. 
Salvation from sin comes first; true socialism fol- 
lows. No one can jump the first of these steps to 
get into the second without encountering disasters. 
If people will believe us when we say that our 
Communism is impossible without our religion, a 
good start will have been made. F. W. S. 


SENILE SALACITY. 





HE late case of Col. Baker in England, who 

who was convicted of an indecent assault up- 
on a young lady, together with the statement made 
by some of the New-York papers, that the police 
authorities admit that this class of outrages are 
mostly committed by men of middle age and up- 
wards, has brought forth the following explanation 
of the probable cause of such anomalous pro- 
ceedings by men of an age usually supposed to be 
a guarantee of special good conduct and self- 
control. 

The explanation offered is this: That after 

thirty-five or forty, there is a lessening of the 
moral powers in consequence of certain morbid 
changes which have taken place in the brain; that 
a man’s sense of sexual propriety and honor is 
overcome by his desires ; That lust takes the 
place of love; and self-gratification becomes the 
ruling power ! 
* Whew! What next? Are we all destined to go 
to the devil at last because of certain hypothetical, 
yet unavoidable rotten spots in the brain? We de- 
mur most decidedly to this explanation, and 
offer the following in place of it: 

1. That men, who, at forty years of age lose their 
moral power and sense of right and wrong in 
sexual matters, never had any—to speak of. 

2. That these outbreaks are mostly confined to 
married men or widowers, and are often the result 
of sexual mismating and incompetency on the part 
of married women to satisfy the sexual desires of 
their husbands. 

3. It is another illustration of the fact that the 
ordinary marriage system utterly fails to meet the 
sexual wants of both men and women, and should 
be as fast as possible displaced by a more civilized, 
a more enlightened, and a more effectual method of 
regulating the relation of the sexes. G. E. C. 


OUR WALLINGFORD LETTER. 
IS THE TURKISH-BATH PORTABLE? 


DEAR CIRCULAR:—In one of my late letters I 
said that fear was the power of disease ; your typos 
made it read fever instead of fear. Fear provides 
the conditions necessary for the spread of malaria 
and helps it to become epidemic ; and we have proof 
that is abundant for our own satisfaction, that faith 
on the same principle, prepares the way for bonaria ; 
overcome the fear of any disease, and it is easy to 
‘stamp it out.” One way to do this is, to place 
the means of defense within easy reach of the 
people, and inspire the people with the faith to rely 
on the means provided for them. We have proved 
in our own family, that the Turkish Bath is such a 





defense, and merits the confidence that we claim for 
it; and that it is, at once, the most comfortable, ef- 
fective and reasonable remedy, must be apparent to 
every one who studies the subject. 

It would be useless to try to enumerate the many 
diseases that may be cured by the bath. It is no 
more a specific remedy for any one disease in par- 
ticular than fresh, pure air is. It strikes at the 
root of all diseases by thoroughly cleansing the 
skin and putting the bather in a position to repel 
the very spirit of disease. If a man is completely 
clean, so that the body can freely dispose of what- 
ever should naturally pass through the skin, he is 
proof against disease ; and whatever sickness he 
may have brought on himself in the past, will be 
gradually healed by the process of building and re- 
pairing that is constantly going on in every one 
who has removed from his system the obstructions 
to this natural process. 

It is the peculiar office of the Turkish Bath to 
remove these obstructions, and that is the philoso- 
phy of the wonderful cures that are effected by it. 
The problem now is, how to bring these extraordi- 
nary means into ordinary use. Every body who is 
interested in the subject of overcoming disease and 
death should study this subject, keep their minds 
on it, and suggest plans for popularizing these 
means of health. 

The enclosed letter is an indication that we are 
turning public attention in the right direction, and 
I will venture to answer it through your columns, 
assuming that many of your readers are interested 
with us in the subject : . 

Perth Amboy, N. F., Aug 14, 1873, 

Wallingford Community: 

DEAR FRIENDS OF HUMANITY :—I have been very 
much interested in the Turkish-Bath letters I have read 
in the ONEIDA CIRCULAR for a few months past. One 
of the first ideas that occurred to me in connection with 
the subject, was the construction ofa portable or traveling 
Turkish Bath on wheels, moving from town to town, as 
we frequently see in the case of moving photograph 
galleries on wheels. It appears to me that would be 
one of the readiest of means to popularize the Turkish 
Bath and at the same time afford a means of subsis- 
tence for many persons who are now doing less good in 
society. In the last Circu Lar I notice that you have 
been canvassing the problem of portable Turkish Baths, 
which fact induces me to write to you and ask you for 
your ideas on the subject. I as yet have never visited a 
Turkish Bath; have gathered more from the C1RCULAR 
respecting the practical details than I ever had before. 
Would you be kind enough to impart to me an outline 
of your conception of a portable bath? Could a bath 
be rigged in the dimensions of a small-sized omnibus? 
If not, could it be conveniently done in the dimensions 
of an ordinary photograph-car, say 7 or 8 feet wide by 
16 to 20 in length? J think it could, but I hardly know 
what would be the best plan to arrange the several de- 
partments, to wit, the Reception-room or Office, the hot- 
air rooms, the stove or stoves, the wet-bath room, the 
water supply and manner of economizing it, the cooling- 
room, and so on. It is a business I should like to en- 
gage in professionally, as I have been all my life a 
medical student and had much experience in treating 
disease. If my plans appear practicable to you, would 
you be good enough to sketch a plan on paper—the 
ground-plan—for a car 8 by 20 feet, or 7 by 18 feet, if 
you think that large enough? 

OUR REPLY. 

Your idea of a portable Turkish Bath, is prac- 
ticable and the dimensions given by you, of an or- 
dinary photograph-car afford sufficient space as 
shown in this diagram : 
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ded into four equal rooms, with doors at the side, 
marked d ddd. Let H be a hot-room, 5 feet by 
eight, furnished with benches, marked 4 for either 
sitting or reclining on. S represents a stove made 
of sheet-iron, and this simple arrangement com- 
pletes the most important part of the Bath, the 
“hot-room.” W is the wash-room, 5 feet by 8 
(less the width of the partitions), with a bench for 
shampooing, marked ¢; a cooling-room of the same 
dimensions is marked C (with an arrangement of 
lounges marked /), and should be amply ventilated 
through the roof so as to be kept at an even temp- 
erature of about 70° Fah., at all seasons. The 
entrance or office is marked O and can be used for 
the general purposes of the Bath. This plan can, 
of course, be much improved, but it will answer the 
purpose, and it provides accommodation for from 
forty to fifty bathers a day. 

There would be several things to look out for in 
deciding on a location for the car; for instance, the 
drainage should be good; it should be near some 
house where a woman could be hired to wash tow- 
els, etc., and who could provide hot and cold water 
for the Bath, and there are other considerations 
that should enter into the choice of every location. 


The quantity of water used is very small com- 
pared with other baths. We find that two pails full 
are more than enough for a bath; but there should 
be provided, four pails, one with warm water about 
go°, another with warmer water about 110°, and 
the other two to contain, the one hot and the other 
cold water, for tempering the water in use to suit 
the comfort and taste of the bather. A hand 
basin full of water (dipped from the 110°-pail) is 
sufficient for shampooing. For sprinkling off, we 
have an excellent machine called a hydropult, from 
which we pump first the warm, and then the tepid 
water from the pails upon the bather, and in this 
way a complete and luxurious bath can be dis- 
pensed that will not fail to please all who try it. 
When it is intended to keep the car any length of 
time in one place, a barrel of water may be put 
on the roof and connected with the stove by pipes, 
so that the same fire that heats the room may also 
heat the water. 

We have pointed out some of the practical de- 
tails of a portable Turkish Bath; the important 
question, “will it pay?” is one which each person 
who embarks in such an enterprise must settle for 
himself. It would be a splendid thing for rich 
philanthropists to engage in, but those who are not 
independent of the “ bread-and-butter” question, 
will do well to first sit down and count the cost. 

Here is a suggestion for the Pullman Palace Car 
Co. What a luxury it would be for travelers to 
take a Turkish Bath on board the cars. People 
have all the time they need while traveling, to 
take a bath, and it would be considered worth 
semething to fill up an hour of the time. Those 
who could afford it would soon consider the 
Turkish Bath as an indispensable part of their 
journey, and on a journey like that trom New York 
to California, it is scarcely possible to conceive of 
a greater luxury. The difficulty of changing rai- 
ment and of washing which is now so great an in- 
convenience to travelers, would thus be entirely 
obviated, 7. ¢., to those who can afford it, for we 
bear in mind that the price would at first necessarily 
be high, but once get the thing started, and like 
every thing else, ways will soon be devised of re- 
ducing the price to suit people of ordinary means. 

W. C. Aug. 27, 1875. A. E. 





THE LATE CHARLES G. FINNEY. 


W. C., Aug. 22, 1875. 
DEAR EpIToR :—Your brief. notice in the last 
CIRCULAR of the death of the Rev. Charles G. 
Finney of Oberlin, Ohio, brings to my recollec- 
tion many interesting incidents that occurred during 





the period of my personal acquaintance with him 
in the city of New-York, from 1830 to 1837, or the 
time he left the city to assume the presidency of 
Oberlin College. The first time I saw Mr. Fin- 
ney was in the pulpit of the Union Presbyterian 
Church in Prince-st. It was in the month of June, 
1830. I had arrived in the city early that Sunday 
morning from my New England home, a mere 
youth, and a stranger at that; but by a peculiar 
providence, was invited by a member of the family, 
where I was to board, to accompany him to church, 

Well do I remember my feelings and sensations 
on first hearing Mr. Finney,. without knowing 
who he was. His style, gestures, voice, and pecu- 
liar manner of addressing his hearers, were so 
entirely different from that of any one I had ever 
heard or seen wearing the clerical cloth. that, for 
a short time I was thrown into much distress of 
mind, and thought that my newly-found friend had 
imposed upon me; that I was listening to a man 
whose object was to ridicule religion by exposing 
the gross inconsistencies and evil doings of pro- 
fessed Christians. The way he handled the el- 
ders and leading members of that church for their 
worldliness and lack of spirituality, was, to my 
young ears, perfectly astounding. The thought 
occurred to me that hardly worse things could be 
charged against the devil himself than that fearless 
evangelist—for he was not a pastor of any church 
at that time—charged upon the men before him. 


But when he had finished his task of moral 
flagellation and began to address the unconverted 
youth present, how changed the man! The kindly 
words that now fell from his lips manifestly came 
from a heart full of parental love for those who 
were confessedly uncunverted. The pleading ad- 
vocate had thus suddenly supplanted the stern 
judge and law-giver. I could scarcely realize that 
it was the same person, so entirely changed was his 
demeanor. From that hour I believed in Christ, 
and also in Mr. Finney as a man and advocate 
whom the Divine Master had commissioned to 
preach his gospel. Mr. Finney, as I subsequently 
learned from his own lips, had proposed in his own 
heart to always be a revivalist and nothing else. 
If called to any church or people into which he 
could not invoke God’s presence sufficiently to 
start a revival, after a due amount of prayer and 
fasting, he would quit the place and shake the dust 
off his feet against it. He declared that he was 
born in a revival and the atmosphere of one was 
necessary to his spiritual life. The conversion of 
the whole world to Christ was the task to which 
he had committed himself body and soul. His 
labors as an evangelist were every-where success- 
ful till the winter of 1834 and ’35. Up to that 
time Mr. Finney had many co-laborers who re- 
garded him as their ‘conductor, and some of whom 
he could send out as his substitutes with great 
assurance of their success. But the strongholds 
of unbelief and opposition he reserved for his own 
herculean strength. Representing, as he did, a 
system=of new measures, and, in a sense, new 
theology, or new applications to an old one, Mr. 
Finney and his followers met with more of less 
suspicion, particularly in the New Engl ind States, 
regarding the soundness of their doctrines and of 
the legitimacy of their measures ; so that the New 
England divines were the last to wheel into line 
under the Western commander. During the win- 
ter of 1833-4 religious revivals were springing up 
or breaking out simultaneously in the Eastern, 
Northern and Southern States, anc in places, too, 
where no evangelist had been sent. Mr. Finney 
had attended protracted meetings in most of the 
New England cities except Boston. Finally the 
way was opened for him to hold a series of meet- 
ings in that modern Athens. For a time the bul- 
letins to his friends in New-York were decidedly 
encouraging, and hopes were entertained that the 





stronghold of Unitarianism would be taken, and a 
revival break forth in the New England metropolis 
that would excel any thing ever before witnessed 
there. But from some cause or other, the move- 
ment miscarried, and with it the health of Mr. 
Finney gave way and the surrender of that impor- 
tant field to his lieutenants became necessary 
during his absence from the country for the re- 
covery of his health. 
plished by them. 


Little however was accom- 


The Boston failure was virtually the end of Mr. 
Finney’s career as a free evangelist. On his return 
to his field of labors in 1835 his friends in New- 
York projected and erected for him the Broadway 
Tabernacle, and for the first time he became an 
ordained pastor of achurch. That enterprise too, 
so far as the expectations of its founders were con- 
cerned, also proved a failure. No one was more 
surprised at this than Mr. Finney himself. The 
design of it was toattract a more respectable class 
of sinners than were found in less aristocratic streets 
than Broadway. The new and spacious edifice 
would be filled to its utmost capacity on Sun- 
day evenings, but Mr. Finney soon made the dis- 
covery that the thousands came, alas! to hear not 
the famous preacher, but the splendid music of 
the Tabernacle Choir. 


In 1837, after a year’s trial to secure the codpera- 
tion of the divine agency in the conversion of men 
to God, Mr. Finney abandoned the city for an 
entireiy new field of labor. Oberlin, under his 
lead, was to be made a revival college and in 
due time supply the world with genuine revival 
preachers. How well it has succeeded in that re- 
gard it is not for us to say. The last time I saw 
my venerable friend and pastor was in the fall of 
1854, at our old place of rendezvous, the Broadway 
Tabernacle. He had occupied that day the pulpit 
that he vacated some seventeen years previously. 
I had some conversation with him at the close of 
the services and frankly mentioned to him the 
serious mistake, according to my judgment, he had 
made in not investigating the claims of the doc- 
trine of perfect holiness as presented in the writings 
of Mr. John H. Noyes—writings that he had had 
in his possession previous to his connection with 
Oberlin. Although my message to Mr. F. bore 
somewhat the character of criticism of him, I am 
happy to say that it was received in the kind and 
loving spirit in which I assured him it was given. 
He was a man dearly beloved by those who knew 
him best. 


It may not be out of place in concluding this 
brief account of my late friend, to append a short 
letter of C. G. Finney’s to J. H. Noyes written 
under the following circumstances. As Mr. Noyes 
was passing through New-York in the month of 
April, 1837, he listened to a public discourse from 
Mr. Finney on the “aceeding Sinfulness of 
Sin.” Mr. Noyes was so much interested in it 
that he wrote a short note to Mr. Finney in relation 
to it, and the following is Mr. Finney’s response: 


New Vork, April, 3 1837. 

“DEAR BROTHER Noyes:—I have this moment re- 
ceived and read your letter, and thank you for it. I have 
often heard of you, and of your extravagances of course. 
But, precious brother, I have learned not to be 
frightened if it is rumored that any one has received 
any light which I have not myself. You speak as if you 
thought it doubtful whether I would correspond with 
such an one as you. Now it is true that I have supposed, 
rom report, that you carried some of your views too 
far, but whether this is true or false, I should consider 
it a great privilege to possess myself thoroughly of your 
views. My engagements are such, that I can not enter 
into any thing like a lengthy correspondence with any 
one; but it would give me extreme pleasure to see and 
converse with you. I have inquired after you this 
winter, but have not been able to learn where you were. 
You are well acquainted with my beloved brother 
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Boyle: I had hoped to see him and have a full 
explanation of his views, but believe that he has gone 
West. I am expecting to leave the city in a short time, 
z. ¢. a week from to-day; and should you be in the 
city in the mean time, I should be rejoiced to see you 
at my study in the Tabernacle, entrance 95 Anthony 
street. I think I am anxiously inquiring after truth ; 
and although I am at last aware that I need and can 
have but one teacher, yet it would be a great satisfaction 
to me to hear from your own lips ‘ what thou thinkest, 
for as concerning this way, I know that it is every 
where spoken against.’ You have had time to weigh 
and turn over and over your past experience and views, 
and have, I hope, candor enough to declare the whole 
truth in regard to the present state of your feelings and 
views, etc. I have heard so often, and, as I supposed, 
so correctly, that you had been deranged, that I have 
believed it. I do not mean that I suppose you are 
so now, but that your first excitement upset you and 
drove you into some extravagances. Now, brother, I 
should like, in warmth of Christian love, to converse 
this matter over with you, and learn whether you have 
discovered any hidden rocks on the coast, and 
dangerous quicksands upon which an_ inexperienced 
navigator is in danger of falling. I have no fear of the 
doctrine of holiness, perfect, instantaneous, perpetual 
holiness ; and know full well, that like justification, 
sanctification is to be received by faith, and that we are 
as much at liberty, and as much bound “to reckon our- 
selves dead unto sin,” as unto damnation. Iam _ read- 
ing, as occasion offers, the Perfectionist, a copy of 
which I have by me. I suppose that contains your 
views. I have, as yet, read but little for want of time, 
and must defer my further perusal of it until I get to 
Oberlin. Iam too busy to write, and too much ex- 
hausted by continued conversations. 
“Your Brother, 
“C, G. FINNEY.” 


“Immediately after the receipt of this letter,” 
says Mr. Noyes, “I went to New-York and had 
an interview of several hours with Mr. Finney. 
He received my conversation in the spirit which 
his letter manifests, and I rejoice that I have an 
opportunity of publicly testifying that the candor 
and kindness of his behavior toward me was sur- 
prisingly beautiful and refreshing. In the course 
of our conversation, he bore witness repeatedly 
and with warmth that he perceived in me no indi- 
cations of insanity, and I left him with a reani- 
mated hope of gaining for myself and the gospel 
which I preach, that public confidence, without 
which testimony is powerless. I regarded him as 
the representative of a large and prominent body 
of Christians, and his letter as an expression of 
friendship, and a demand for testimony, not merely 
from an individual, but from the most efficient, if 
not the most numerous division of the American 
Church.” Mr. Finney will be remembered, not as 
a theologian, but as an indefatigable laborer in 
the early fields of religious revivals. 

G. CRAGIN. 


HOME ITEMS. 





ONEIDA. 


THis is the time for golden-rods. 

Our much talked-about eagle has fled—whither, 
no one seems to know. All that can be said is, 
that not long ago he was a prisoner in our wire 
cage, and now that cage is empty; the only re- 
minders left of the restless captive, are a few 
feathers which lie scattered on the ground. When 
the eagle departed, ow he departed, and who let 
him go, are questions which do not get answered 
satisfactorily. There is evidently some mystery 
connected with this matter. We notice a curious 
smirk about W.’s mouth every time the subject 
is mentioned, and it’s more than likely that he 
knows all about it. 





Mr. Thacker says, “Our grapes are looking 





finely. Thus far no rot or mildew of any conse- 
quence has made its appearance. Only the Dela- 
ware shows here and there a slight touch of mildew 
on a few of its newer leaves. Since July 25th the 
vines have been treated to a dusting of sulphur 
three times, and as we received little or no damage 
last year or this from mildew, I am inclined to 
recommend sulphur as an antidote for that disease.” 

Now that the carpenters have finished their 
work on the children’s play-house, they employ 
themselves in general jobbing. There are cup- 
boards to make, and plenty of repairing to be done; 
indeed, there seldom comes a time when they have 
nothing to do. We noticed in one end of the car- 
penter’s shop a huge pile of boxes they have fin- 
ished, evidently designed for the fruit-packers. We 
found Mr. R. employed on a job for the benefit of 
travelers between here and W.C.; and F. A. M. 
busied in building a row-boat, which we suppose is 
to be used on the Willow-Place pond. 

THE flower-gardens—both upper and lower— 
are now in their glory, truly. There is a gor- 
geous display of dahlias—purple, crimson, brown, 
yellow, white—and the vari-colored asters, phloxes, 
zinnias, verbenas and geraniums, vie with each 
other in splendor. Besides these, there is an in- 
finite variety of smaller plants with wonderfully 
bright blossoms of pink, blue, purple and yellow, 
which add brillian-y to a scene already dazzling to 
behold. 

We remember the faithful toiling of the florists 
in the spring, and think they must feel well-paid for 
all their pains. 


OnE of the attractive features of the lawn is the 
large “ green grassy mound ” which is situated con- 
spicuously at the entrance of one of the garden 
walks. Visitors often speak of it as picturesque 
and beautiful; but so common a sight is it to us, 
that we pass by a thousand times without bestowing 
on ita thought of admiration. To us it is “the 
reservoir ;”> beneath whose emerald knoll we know 
there is a generous supply of water which comes 
fresh from the spring of the grove “ over west.” 
We think it is a very pretty bank, and enjoy seeing 
the children clamber to the top of it and roll 
to the bottom, as they often do on a summer’s 
afternoon. 

But were we to give the subject more thought, 
our minds might revert to one summer evening 
twenty years ago, when all the members of the 
Community, in the enthusiastic simplicity of little 
children assembled around the “reservoir ” tosee the 
introduction of water through the aqueduct. This 
was a great event, for up to that time we had been 
using water from a well near the house, but now it 
was pumped from the creek bya hydraulic ram. 
We remember well the loud cheers that followed 
when we saw water actually running through the 
aqueduct. 

A journalist recording the above event under 
date of June 21, 1855, writes: 

“The water-commissioners look quite complacent 
to-day. In getting their works into operation, 
they have had a sharp contention with the ‘ dweller 
of the threshold,’ that fiend who sometimes denies 
success till patience and ingenuity have been 
taxed to the utmost. Bulletins from the “reser- 
voir’ have been rather discouraging for some days, 
but now a fine stream is running into it, and the 
satisfaction given by the result is in proportion to 
the difficulties which have been overcome.” 

Several years later water was brought to the 
reservoir from two springs in the grove on the rise 
of ground west of the house, and from that time to 
this—now nearly sixteen years—we have never 
failed to have a supply of good, fresh spring water. 


EVERY autumn our Mr. Ellis interests himself 
in gathering whatever nuts grow on the domain 





and when they are properly dried he takes comfort 
in supplying every member of the family with them. 
His manner of doing this is all his own. Often of 
a summer’s afternoon he will invite a number of 
persons to take a stroll over to “tulip-grove,” and 
when they are convened under the pleasant shade- 
trees, he produces baskets of butternuts, walnuts 
and hazelnuts; then handing hammers to the men 
of the party, a lively cracking begins. A generous 
distribution of nuts ensues, nut-picks are passed 
round, and the festivities go on. 

Sometimes Mr. E. brings several boxes of domi- 
noes with him, and after the nuts are discussed, he 
proposes a game of “muggins” to enliven the oc- 
casion ; and sometimes he invites a few singers, 
who vary the entertainment with a few cheerful 
songs; and sometimes reading and declaiming are 
in order. It matters not how or in what manner— 
he never fails to make a pleasant party. 


He has had several nutting-picnics this summer. 
One for the benefit of the elderly people ; one for 
the smaller children, and one for the older children ; 
at each of which he has invited persons of all ages 
to join. In this way he contributes to the enjoy- 
ment of all, and adds to his own, inasmuch as he 
finds it “more blessed to give than to receive.” 

IN one of the east windows of the house, is kept 
a curious little barometer or weather-guide. In 
form it is nothing but a tin toy house, painted red. 
In the center of this tiny structure is suspended a 
piece of wire with an arm or cross-piece attached to 
the bottom. At each end of this arm are two per- 
fectly-balanced white earthen figures—an old man 
and an old woman. This ancient couple are so ad- 
justed that every variation in the weather causes 
them to move about. 

Their house contains two open doors, one of 
which seems to belong to the dame and the other 
to the man. When the sun shines the old woman 
first shows her head at the door, and if the weather 
continues fair she ventures out into full view and 
occupies a conspicuous position until the sun goes 
down. The old man meanwhile, keeps out of sight 
until nightfall when the dame retires, and he 
guards the building till morning. When the weath- 
is uncertain, the two seem to balance, and take 
their position in the door as if undecided which 
should be the conspicuous figure for the day. If 
the old gentleman sallies forth, we know that rain 
and cloudy weather are at hand. Even the children 
have learned to watch this guide. The little boys 
run out on the porch and after a glance will 
exclaim, “Oh! the old lady is out this morning— 
it’s going to be pleasant ;” and rarely has the old 
lady shown herself when pleasant weather did not 
follow. 

During last week’s rainy weather the old man 
was a forbidding sentinel at his post—but for 
three or four days past he has kept in the back- 
ground, and the weather has been splendid. 





K. CONTRIBUTES the following : 
“HOW NOT TO HITCH A HORSE. 

“Having occasion to use a horse and buggy, a 
nervous, uneasy colt was placed at my disposal, 
with a new buggy. I went to Oneida and returned 
with a mason, and proceeded to a ‘waste-gate’ a 
hundred rods south of the horse barn, where we 
left the team. .I took the tie-line, and without 
slipping it out of the ring known in equine vernacu- 
lar as the martingale, I tied it to a willow limb 
overhead. Five minutes afterward I saw the ani- 
mal moving about uneasily; I called to him, and he 
quieted down, but two minutes later I looked up 
just in time to see him turning up into the road. 
He turned the buggy slowly around, and headed 
for the barn. I had nearly reached him, calling 
softly meanwhile, when he started like shot out of 
a gun for the barn. The sensations ] experienced 
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walking on behind my flying, runaway steed, were 
singularly depressing and disagreeable. He was 
almost certain tosmash the wagon ; would probably 
seriously injure himself, and perhaps run over 
some child. He kept the middle of the road until 
he reached the barn gate; as he turned in, the 
buggy turned bottom-side-up, and was dragged 
thus into the barn. When I reached him, the 
hostler was examining two or three skinned spots 
on his legs. He pronounced them not serious 
wounds. The buggy, although it received somé 
injury, was in better condition than I had dared to 
hope. The accident gave me food for grave 
thoughts, and among other things I resolved : 

“1st. Never to hitch a horse without slipping the 
tie-line out of the martingale. 

“2d. Never to hitch to a limb overhead. 

‘“‘ The criticism I gave myself for carelessness and 
lack of thoroughness in details it is needless to 
repeat.” 

IT takes a great deal of the grace of God to 
enable a person to receive criticism in the 
right spirit. Self-love is very strong in the 
human heart, and if a love for the truth does not 
exist there strong enough to counter-balance love 
for one’s own life, criticism will seem cruel and 
unjust. 

This is one of the lessons our school is teaching 
us; to learn to court criticism as a means of im- 
provement, and to receive it in the spirit of love in 
which it is given. 

Friends who are desirons of becoming united 
with us must study this matter as we do. Not 
long ago a friend—or one whom we had come to 
regard as a warm friend of the Community—so- 
licited our criticism. We gave him some advice as 
kindly and truthfully as our knowledge of his 
case would permit. Sometime after we heard 
from him, and to our surprise he was offended. 
That is, his self-love was wounded, and like many 
sensitive persons we have known before, he deem- 
ed it necessary that he should dissect the criticism 
categorically, adding quite an elaborate diagnosis 
of his own case. 

His letter was evidently written in the heat of 
passion and in the interest of wounded egotism ; 
no doubt more reflection will convince him that 
this was a foolish thing to do. What he needs and 
what every one needs who is tempted to quarrel 
with criticism, is more of the grace of Gc. Sooner 
or later all honest seekers after salvation, will come 
to love sincerity as their best and truest friend. 





WALLINGFORD. 
FRAGMENTS OF CONVERSATION. 

N.—It seems as though Paul intended to set 
forth essential conditions for approaching the good 
part of the spiritual world in the passage where he 
says : 

“Having therefore brethren, boldness to enter 
into the holiest by the blood of Jesus, by a new 
and living way which he hath consecrated for us 
through the vail, that is to say his flesh * * * let 
us draw near with a true heart in full assurance of 
faith, having our hearts sprinkled from an evil 
conscience, and our bodies washed with pure 
water.” He was talking about making an entrance 
into the spiritual world in the way opened by 
Christ, as though it were a new way opened. It is 
the same thing that Spiritualism proposes to do— 
only Paul proposed to enter into the holiest—the 
best region of the spiritual world. “ Having there- 
fore brethren boldness to enter into the holiest by 
the blood of Jesus”—{The blood of Jesus means 
the spirit of Jesus. His spirit is that which opens 
the new and living way which he has consecrated 
for us through the vail, that is to say his flesh]—let 
us draw near with a true heart in full assurance of 
faith, having our hearts sprinkled from an evil 





conscience, and our bodies washed with pure 
water.” The last two ideas seem to be the con- 
ditions, and I think Paul must have meant what he 
said when he spoke of having our hearts sprinkled 
from an evil conscience, and our bodies washed 
with pure water. The Turkish Bath is the best 
type of spiritual cleansing that we can now think 
of.” 


In the New-York 7ribune of Aug. 23, is an edi- 
torial entitleu “The Old Folks at Home,” in which 
the writer pictures the great separation there is in 
society between the old and the young in all mat- 
ters of amusement, and, indeed, in most of the 
enjoyments of life. ‘“ Youth and beauty, laughter 
and love-making,” he says, “have shoved busi- 
ness and old age quite into the background.” 
Holidays, parties, and excursions are thought to 
be only for the young. The old are too apt to be 
thrown out as uncompanionable, or as having had 
“their turn” at the joys of life. After the reading 
of this editorial, Mr. Noyes made the following 
remarks : 


“] was thinking just now, without reference 
to that article, that the difference between the 
young and the old is the great radical difference be- 
tween negative and positive. The young are positive 
and the oldare negative, and itis a combination of the 
two that makes a healthy equilibrium. 


“The advantage the old have over the young in 
respect to receptivity to the spiritual world is in 
the fact that they are negative in their state. I 
suppose it is a simple principle that the more posi- 
tive persons are the less they are open to the in- 
fluence of spirits, and the more negative they are 
the better mediums they are. In an important 
sense the old are better mediums than the young— 
are more likely to be receptive to the heavens. 
By the natural process that takes place in the 
change from youth to age, persons become more 
receptive and less self-asserting—less active and 
more passive. The negative state by itself, if it 
does not ultimate in receiving the heavens—in re- 
ceiving strength from the eternal world—is a state 
of weakness; a state that is approaching death ; 
but old age that really becomes receptive to 
the heavens is a better condition than that of 
youth. I would not exchange my present state at 
all, for my condition when I was a young man 
because I feel that it is easier for me to receive and 
believe, and submit, and go to God. Both of these 
states, that of the young and of the old, are neces- 
sary toa perfect combination, and will sometime be 
able to coalesce and work together. These two 
states are to each other just the same as man and 
woman are to each other. Neither is the man 
without the woman, neither the woman without the 
man in the Lord. The sexes are to each other as 
negative and positive, and so are the young and 
the old. It is unnatural that the young should 
mix with the young and separate themselves from 
the old; and on the other hand it is unnatural that 
the old should forsake the young and sink into a 
state of isolation. They will find themselves 
benefited every way by seeking one another. ‘That 
seems to be the great change that is to come at the 
final incoming of the Kingdom of Heaven. “ Be- 
hold, I will send you Elijah the prophet before the 
coming of the great and dreadful day of the Lord: 
and he shall turn the heart of the tathers to the 
children, and the heart of the children to their 
fathers, lest I come and smite the earth with a 
curse.” 


These ideas might be amplified a little: I said 
in an article that was read not long ago from the 
Home-Talk book, that our passions are all dis- 
tributed into two kinds—active and passive—male 
and female. So I see in human experience that 
the same persons alternate between those two 
States at different times. For instance, we are 





active in the day-time and passive in the night— 
active in youth and: passive in old age. We are 
active in health and passive in sickness. Well, 
the passive part of our nature and of our ex- 
perience is in a certain sense the spiritual part— 
the best part—simply because it is through that 
that we are related to those above us in the spir- 
itual world. The passive state and experience 
relates us also to disease. It is our weakness and 
also our strength. It relates us to influences and 
things that are evil, but if it is properly managed 
it relates us also to things that are good, so that 
our weakness becomes our strength. When I 
am weak than am I strong. That will extend to 
weakness in all its forms. When I am old then 
am I young. That means the same thing as “when 
I am weak then am I strong,” because if my old 
age is of the right kind it is putting me into condi- 
tion to drink eternal life, and that makes me 
young again.” 


“T’ll bet a sheep,” said an old farmer to his 
wife, “that our boy ’Zekielis going crazy!” 
“Why, what on earth makes you think so?” 
exclained the alarmed mother. ‘’Cause he’s 
grinning at the cart, and grinning at the pump, and 
grinning at the barn, and grinning at the oxen, and 
grinning at every thing.” “Nonsense!” said the 
experienced matron; “don’t you know he received 
a love-letter this morning? And besides, he’s 
going to be a great man. He’s going to move to 
South Bend and run for Speaker.” . 


THE NEWS. 
Cardinal McCloskey will remain at Paris until the 
end of this month, 
Rev. W. H. H. Murray, of Adirondack fame, is to 
have a paper. It will be called the Golden Rule. 


The German War Office hasinvited General Meigs, of 
the United States army, to witness the military maneu- 
vers in Silesia next autumn. 


The Rome Fanfulla says the late Emperor Ferdinand 
of Austria, left by his will to the Pope the sum of 
$6,000,000 which amount has already been paid. 


The American Rifle Team arrived in New-York 
August 21, and were greeted with an enthusiastic re- 
ception by a party of sympathetic friends who went to 
meet them in the lower bay. 


It is reported that Mrs. Lincoln has so far recovered 
from her insanity as to be able to leave Bellevue Asylum, 
Ill., where she has been under treatment. She is de- 
cidedly better in health, eats and sleeps well, and shows 
no tendency to mania. 

An electric fish has been procured by the London 
Zoological Society from a river of West Africa. When 
touched by the fingers on the lower side of its body, it 
gives an electrical shock which, though distinct, is much 
slighter than that of an electric eel. 


It is turning out that the reported insurrection of 
negroes in Georgia, which has made some commotion 
for a week or two past, was in large part an excitement 
gotten up by white men, in order to avoid paying the 
negroes the wages due them. 


A receiver has been appointed over the property of 
the Valcour Island Community, pending foreclosure 
proceedings. It appears that Shipman gave a mortgage 
for the purchase money of the Island, which money was 
to be paid in installments. One of the installments 
became due but was not paid, and there was a default in 
the payment of the interest. Hence the foreclosure. 
Shipman has absconded, and his own property has been 
attached. 


A severe cattle distemper, known as the foot-and- 
mouth disease, has broken out in Dorsetshire, England, 
and is rapidly spreading to other parts. ‘Twelve thou- 
sand animals are already down with it. The papers call 
attention to the fact that it is in England, where the 
herding of cattle is carried to the greatest perfection, 
that cattle diseases are most frequent and most fatal. 
It is also suggested that overbreeding may have some- 
thing to do with it. 


An insurrection has lately sprung up in the Turkish 
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province of Herzegovina, the inhabitants of which de- 
sire to govern themselves. The movement threatened 
to spread through Servia and Bosnia, and, the outlying 
provinces of Austria being threatened, considerable 
anxiety was felt among the European Powers. Germany, 
Russia, and Austria, are endeavoring to persuade the 
Sultan to adopt such reforms as will pacify the insurgents, 
but the Sultan is slow to yield. 

The Prince of Wales, the Duke of Cambridge, and 
other officers of the British Army, made strenuous ef- 
forts to induce the Queen to accept Colonel Baker’s 
resignation when he was sentenced to prison; but the 
Queen insisted on his dismissal. He was accordingly 
dismissed, and loses, in consequence, the value of his 
commission, which, with other incidental losses, amounts 
to fully £16,000. The Colonel is paying rather dearly 
for insulting an unprotected girl. 


Judge Blatchford, in the United States Circuit Court, 
has dissolved the temporary injunctions which restrained 
the town officers along the line of the New York and 
Oswego Midland Railroad from enforcing their demands 
for taxes against the receivers of the road. One of the 
important reasons given for this action was the necessity 
of regularity and strictness in the collection of taxes 
with a view to preserving the credit of the State. The 
main legal point of his decision was that there is no 
sound principle which exempts property in a receiver’s 
hands, pending a suit, from the operation of tax laws. 


After one or two failures Captain Webb has succeed- 
ed in swimming the English Channel from Dover to 
Calais. He was in the water twenty-one hours and 
three quarters, and was greatly exhausted when he had 
completed the remarkable feat, being barely able to 
Stand when he left the water. He soon recovered, how- 
ever, and walked ashore without assistance. To prop- 
erly appreciate this effort it must be understood that 
the Captain wore a simple swimming costume, with no 
floating or life-preserving apparatus of any kind. He 
refreshed himself occasionally with hot coffee, beer, and 
sandwiches, which were furnished by the attendant 
boat. 

The London Mark Lane Express, in its weekly review 
of the grain markets, says the wheat crop in Great 
Britain bas been gathered in much better order than 
was expected. Prices have generally yielded one to two, 
and in some cases two to three shillings, per quarter. 
The Paris market has also felt the beneficial effect of 
the weather, the price of flour having declined two 
shillings per sack. In many parts of France the harvest 
has been gathered, but in none will it be in anywise like 
that of last year. 


. 
Accounts from the Continent differ somewhat, but all 
agree upon the fact that violent local storms, with unusu- 
ally large hailstones doing immense damage, have visited 
France, Belgium, and Holland. Prices are but little 
changed on the Continent generally. In Germany the 
markets are firm. 


The World, of London, referring to the completion of 
the Direct United States Cable, says : “The Faraday 
went out in April to complete the laying of the cable. 
It started somewhat too early, but when the ice cleared 
away it laid its cable, and messages were transmitted 
between New-York and the office in London at a speed 
of about twelve words per minute. There was, how- 
ever, a trifling defect in the insulation about 250 miles 
from Newfoundland. A like defect exists in the French 
cable of the Anglo Company, and is rather a theoretical 
than a practical fault, for it does not interfere with the 
transmission of messages, and curiously enough, rather 
increases the speed of transmission. The Faraday was, 
however, ordered on her return voyage to cut out this 
defect. She, therefore, broke the cable in two places, 
and separated about thirty-five miles from each other. 
On breaking the Irish end, last Saturday week, she 
called attention to the fact that she had only fifty miles 
of surplus cable on board, and that while fifty miles 
ought to be enough even with slack, to lay thirty-five 
miles, yet that it might perhaps be safer to have more. 
The company had about seventy more miles in London ; 
and after some discussion between the ship and the 
office, through the cable, it was determined that she 
should return to England to take in these seventy miles. 
She will at once start again to the gap. Her business 
will be to take up the Irish end, to splice it to the cable 
on board, to run out thirty-five miles of cable, and then 





water. There is no reasonable doubt, therefore, that 
the cable of the company will be open for public traffic 
in a few weeks.” 


AN APPEAL FOR THE CHILDREN OF 
THE POOR. 





BY CHARLES MACKAY. 
Pity the children of the poor, 
Who’ve never plucked the daisies, 
Who’ve never watched the skylark soar, 
Or heard it singing praises ; 
Who've never trod the fresh greensward, 
Or rambled by the river— 
They need a holiday, ye rich, 
And Heaven rewards the giver! 
Pity the little pattering feet 
That swarm in fetid alleys, 
And grimy hands that might be sweet 
Mid cowslips of the valleys ! 
Pale lips that may grow rosy red, 
Where fresh free breezes quiver— 
Provide a holiday, ye rich, 
And Heaven reward the giver ! 
Pity the little bright blue eyes 
‘That never saw the ocean, 
Or gazed with innocent surprise 
At wild waves in commotion. 
Send—send them forth one happy day 
To hill or sea or river ; 
Tis great to them, but small to you, 
And Heaven reward the giver. 


From healthful joy comes wholesome thought 
And sense of nature’s beauty, 
And mild instruction, wisdom-fraught, 
Of pity and of duty ; 
All withered in the noisome slums ! 
Deliver them, deliver ! 
’T will cost you little, oh, ye rich, 
And God reward the giver. 





HomE TALKs. By John Humphrey Noyes. Ed- 
ited by Alfred Barron and George Noyes Miller. 
Vol. 1. Oneida: Published by the Community. 
The portrait which fronts this volume shows us 

the face of a thoughtful, intelligent and benevolent 

man, but odd, wayward and arbitrary; just such a 

man as the author of these short “talks” is reported 

to be. The “talks” of which there are nearly a 

hundred, are short dissertations of a few pages each, 

and they probably occupied from five to ten minutes 
in the delivery. They are on all sorts of topics— 
theological, moral and ecclesiastical, physical and 
spiritual. They use the phraseology of the Creeds 
and of the Bible. Their spirit is practical, and, 
along with some fantastic theorizing, there is 
a great deal of sound sense in their reasoning and 
their advice. We have found no discussion or 
counsel in regard to the “peculiar institution” of 
the Oneida Community. In that respect they are 
unlike the sermons of the Mormon elders, which 
dwell rapturously upon their heaven-appointed 

Polgyamy. The prophet of Oneida does not shock 

or disgust his readers. He is charitable, too, and 

has no fierce denunciation of the sects or the 

Gentiles. One of the talks on “Old Age,” seems 

to have been from a woman. She objects to the 

phrase and to the idea. Miracles, Mr. Noyes 
thinks, are wrought by contagion. He thinks the 

Bible is a good book, and that the devil is a reality. 

—Christian Register. 
Mr. Alfred Barron’s “ Foot-Notes,” a serial 
which appeared in the Oneida CrRCULAR, where it 
attracted considerable attention and won high 
praise for its literary merits and intrinsic interest, 
is to be published in a volume by the Wallingford 

Printing Company. It is a work of more than or- 

dinary interest and freshness.—Graphic. 


We should have all our communications 
with men, as in the presence of God ; and with 


to effect the final splice to the American end in shallow | God, as in the presence of men.—Zacon. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





SILK GOODS 


Machine Twist and Sewing Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Also Machines for Measuring the length and Testing the strength 
of Manufactured Silks. * 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tinand glass. Price~ 
ist sent on appliéation. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Muskrat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





For any of the above articles, 
Address, Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y, 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 
All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed ; Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality; also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in condition to meet the wants of its patrons with prompt- 
ness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


(Sent from the Office of the ONErpa CrrcuLar by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


phrey Noyes. -678 pp. 8vo. J. B, Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price, $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition: with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1 50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith, 
an 8vo. pamphlet of 48 pages. By John Humphrey Noyes 
Price 25 cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 


counts of the Oneida Community in ‘‘ New America,” Spiritual 


Wives,” and kindred publications. By John Humphrey Noyes., 


Price 25 cents. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 
An 8vo. pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cents. 
Hanad-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 


ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cents. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘*Dixon and his ; 


Copyists,’’ ‘* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’”’ “* Scientific 
Propagation,’’ and ‘‘ Male Continence,’’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Oneida Community Cooking, or a Dinner without 
Meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cents. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price 
$2.00 per vc lume. 


Messrs. TruBpNER & Company, Book-sellers, Ludgate Hill, 
London, have the ‘‘ History of American Socialisms,”’ the **‘T'rap- 
per’s Guide,’’ and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,” for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the ONEIDA CrrcuLar. 

Also Photographs of J. H. Noyes. Price 25 cents. 





CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS. 





Grown by the Oneida Community. 


Twenty-five packages containing twenty-five varieties 
sent post paid for one dollar. 
Address [W. G. K.] 


Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y. 
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